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CHAPTER II. 


Ix order to explain what has been already related, and to enable 
us to go fairly and smoothly on with our tale, the reader will 
permit us to go back a little, and, while our three friends are 
busy with their wine, to look at some matters which are inti- 
mately connected with the personages and events of this his- 


tory. We do, however, most faithfully promise — yea, upon || 


the word of a veracious historian — that should any thing wor- 





thy of remark have taken place over the wine of the merry 
Italian, we will not fail to instruct the reader, for whom we al- 
ready have imbibed a great affection, fully therein. We are 
none of your authors who dash on like a war-horse, without | 
paying any respect to the reader, or seeming to care whether | 
they are read or not. We,on the contrary, feel disposed to cul- | 
tivate an intimate acquaintance with our readers, and there fore | 
shall treat them with all politeness and decorum. Weé cannot | 
promise them metaphysics, because we have no paragraphs | 
from old and quaint authors, selected and copied — nor can we 
Yet, though | 
neither metaphysician nor poet, we natheless hope to gain and 


promise them poetry, because we are no poet. 


secure the affection of our readers. We are a wandering, va-| 
grant and uncertain kind of personage, and have not as much | 
We| 


go side by side with the veritable facts of the history contained | 


romance about us as was contained in Caliban’s great toe. 


in the great chest of the governors of the territory of New| 
Mexico, written in an unclerkly manner, and with manifest 
mis-treatment of the pure Castilian — but, nevertheless, with a | 
due reverence for truth, and a praiseworthy desire to instruct | 
the good people of Nuevo Mejico in all the events which had 
or were supposed to have any bearing on the first or second set- | 
tlement of that province by the Spaniards. | 

Now be it known that, as the people of that same province, | 
not being more studious than might sutlice, had seldom meddled 
with the records aforesaid, so that they slumbered in that vast 
chest, like the genius locked up in the copper vase and commit- | 
ted to the sea by Solomon. 


of that chest, and spelled out many a crabbed page of old Span- 
ish, truly an age might have rolled over it, without a ray of. 





light being shed upon its contents. 
The reader will understand, then, that various documents in| 
that same chest contained, show, manifestly, that about eight} 


months before the day on which the events already related did | 





lof above, still I way no mite of protending to know any more 
of him, at least for the present, than do the documents. 

| However just might have been the suspicions of Carlos with 
|regard to the affections of Eugenia, it is most certain that Soly- 
|man had never indicated, by any outward sign, that he posses- 
ised a single feeling of affection or preference for her. It was 
‘not positively known that he had ever spoken to her. The 
colonel and himself were or appeared to be entire strangers 
| when he arrived at the fort, and from some cause — probably 
|the reserve of Solyman — there had always been a coldness in 
‘their communications. This was certainly a natural conse- 
| quence of the stern and intolerant bigotry of the colonel on the 
‘one hand, and of the fitful and incommunicative character of 
| Solyman on the other. 


| particular elation: for audy, houweet, it must have been 
when I was extremely young, 
|no recollection of it. 


for, upon my conscience, | have 
In the midst of all my studies, I found 
|time to fall in love. Per Giove! How I did love! But lam 
| not given to sentiment, and shall pass all that over. In due 
|time I was despatched to the university of Pisa, but not being, 
|as I before allowed, very fond of learning, and raving beside at 
losing Paulita, I managed to find my way to Venice, and took 
to the seas.’ 

‘And is that all you have to say about your adventures ? — 
Morbleu! but you are as incommunicative as old Blas Despon, 
when he gets over a dish of venison, and is in fear that he will 
be obliged to invite some friend to eat with him. 
insist upon it that you be more circumstantial. 


Go on. I 
Now Car! here 





there existed a marked dislike. This was his captain. Solyman 


himself never spoke of the cause of it, or indeed of the captain | 


at all — but it had been said among the soldiers, and from them 
spoken of among the officers, that in a contest with the Indians, 
on their way from the South, the captain, Lopez, had displayed 
a little extra cowardice, and that Solyman had scoffed at him in 
no measured terms, and, without orders, led the troops on and 
conquered. This circumstance, producing an inveterate feeling 
of mean revenge on the part of the captain, and of unmeasured 
scorn on that of Solyman, kept them always at war. 

Only a week before the murder of the Indians took place, 


the captain, who, after various bursts of passion, which were | 
received by Solyman with a coolness that increased his rage, 
ended with calling him a Moslem slave and a renegade Moor. 
Scarcely, however, had he uttered the words, when he was 


There was one other officer, between whom and Solyman | 


and after dinner at the mess table, Solyman in some way incensed ! 


has no more curiosity than a Indio, but I want to know some- 
thing more about it. Go back, then, and set every matter down 
as you would in a log-book.’ 

‘What would you have me say? I am determined, at all 
events, not to go backward in my story —so that I shall keep 
straight on, only casting my eye over my shoulder now and 
| then. 





| ‘I entered Venice with a most lugubrious look and a heavy 
|heart. First I would think of my mother, who so loved me and 
| delighted in me —and then I would blubber awhile. Then I 
| would stem the current, heave all sails aback, and ruminate 
| concerning my father, who became, after the death of my mother, 
a cardinal, and flogged me so continuously —and then I dried 
up my tears, felt big at heart, and very independent. But, dia- 
volo! without a seudi or even a clako in his pocket, a man will 
| sometimes feel humble and dependent. 





‘IT arrived among the palaces of the queen of cities in the 





dashed bleeding to the floor by a tremendous blow from the in- || 
sulted man, who would have exterminated him on the spot, had 
he not been prevented. Solyman was immediately confined in| 
irons, to await his trial. | 

There were, however, only two or three officers in the regi- | 
ment who did not pity him and hope for his acquittal — for, de- | 
spite his waywardness and frequent repulsiveness, he was a|| 
general and great favorite. ] 

With this brief excursion, we may again return to our three | 
friends, for whom I already fancy that you, dear reader, must | 
have contracted a considerable share of attachment. As we | 


have been absent from them a space, it will not appear strange | 
Pietro Dadici with much gout. 
as far as the third glass. A small fire was burning in the room, | 
|and they were lounging around it on piles of blankets, listening | 


at the moment to their host, who, >» Bl iss in hand, was holding || 


“forth after the following fashion : | 


‘T tell you again, my dear Carlo, that there are no wines to} 


They had progressed, probably, || 


morning, and wandered about all day. A gondola is a very 
| beautiful thing, but the only thought that came into my head, 
| : 

when I saw them skimming along in the 


canalo, ‘How 


A boy slips into vagabondism 


was, 
unjust that I, too, am not rich !’ 
easily, and at this day 1 might have been a member of the wor- 
| shipful Lazzaroni, but for one circumstance. 

‘IT was just looking wishfully at a pile of pastry which a 
bonny and merry lass had piled up before her — accompanied 
with divers vessels of lemonade and ratafia, when a stout, burly 
and round visaged man stepped up, and after saluting the signo- 
rina with a hearty kiss and some kind words uttered in a voice 
like the wind whistling through the crevices of a block, com- 


Had we not ransacked the corners | that we find them busily discussing the merits of the wine of|) menced feasting upon her articles of merchandize. 


‘He had taken but a mouthful or two, when he looked around 
as if in search of some one to bear him company, and his eye 
“resting upon me, he hailed me : — 

Hast 
been disappointed in love ? Come up here and eat a cake, and 
tell me all about it. 


‘ ¢ Hollo, my boy ! what art thou looking so grim about ? 


I warrant me now — addressing himself to 


happen — for the archives are very particular on this point —||be compared to those which are made of the Italian grape.— || the signorina — that he has been slighted by some such pretty 


there arrived at the fort on the Del Norte a reinforcement of| 
troops from Old Spain. 





vellous bad Spanish, what kind of a reinforcement this was, 
and to describe very particularly the number of the troops, | 


The documents go on to show, in mar- |! 


You may hold forth to me an hour, with a fair breeze, on the | 


islands of Madeira and Teneriffe ; and you, Henri Dumont, one 


| 
third French’ and two thirds Spanish, may discourse as you || 
|| 
| 


merits of your wines of Xeres and Oporto, and of your beggarly | 


witch as yourself. Do you inquire of him. I never knew a 
boy refuse to tell a pretty woman his story.’ 

| ; ‘ ar 
‘ And so, with the kindest voice and the sweetest smile in the 


| world, the pretty cake-seller urged me to tell my story, and, e’] 


their officers, and their equipments. Without, however, mi- please on your wines of la belle France. Corpo di Gesu! Give || yero, I was nothing loth. Ciertamente, I had no hdovtlon to 
nutely following the documents in all these matters, which || me one cup of our wine of Italy, and [ laugh you to scorn. — | talking a little, so [ was at intervals satiating my hunger with 


might possibly be something wearisome to the reader, we shall 
merely say that they procced to state that, among other officers 


at that time arriving, there was a certain lieutenant, by name | 
Solyman Abd-el-masdar, son of a noble Moor — but taken from || 
his people when young, adopted by a count of the Court of| 
Spain, and brought up in the true faith under the light of the | 


cross. 
tic stature, of an erect and noble 
hair, and a swarthy complexion ; that he was an excellent offi- | 
cer — undaunted as a lion, generous, and humane — but withal 
of a fitful and strange disposition. At times he was open and 
cheerful, and then of a sudden he would be afflicted, seem- 
ingly, with fierce thoughts — would become stern and gloomy, 
and hold small converse with any — which, say the documents, | 
caused much wonder to his friends, and induced a belief that | 
he had been in love, or met with some other strange evil. — 
Whatever it might have been, there was no one who could say 
with truth that he knew seas of it, for to no one was Solyman 
known ever to have given his confidence. Thus far say the 
documents — and though I freely confess that I have other 


sources of information than those contained in the chest spoken 


They proceed also to state that Solyman was of a gigan- || 
carriage, of a keen eye, dark | 


And your wines of Greece, too. 
tasted them? Anacreon and Pindar might have been good | 
poets, but they knew nothing of wine.’ 


Have I not been there, and | 
| 


‘Why, what do you know about Anacreon and Pindar?’ 
| quired Henri. 
| ¢Who? I? Why, my dear friend, did I never tell you my 
history? I do n’t believe I ever did —and for fear I should get 
too much inward light this afternoon, by the help of that booby 


Pablito, I will just sit here over the wine-cup, and tell you all)! 


1 about it. 

‘Il Signore Luigi Dadici, the father of the very handsome 
and ‘graceful g gentleman who addresses you, was a scholar of the 
first water, and a cardinal withal. Nay, you need not stare. 1 
|| promise you that I speak with the fear of death before my eyes, 
and I shall sail straight ahead in my story, without any box- 
hauling in the matter. Well, gentlemen, the cardinal, who was 
indeed a most excellent father, took it into his head, in some 
way, that I too ought to become a scholar, and so, without con- 
sulting my free will in the matter, took me under his tuition — 
and in a little while I could tack and veer among the Latin and 
Greek poets as well as any boy of my age. If ever I had any 








the good things of the buona Giulictta. I told all my brief his- 


tory, concealing only the name of my father. The pretty Giu- 


lietta said nothing save only ‘Corpo mio!’ at every interval — 


in- | but the more sedate sailor said never a word till the end, and 


|| then he broke in :— 
| 


*¢Occhi mici! but you are a brave boy. 
la bella Giulietta ! 
you will go with me, I will make a man of you. 


Per mi amore, e per 
you are born for a sailor. Veda, my boy ; if 


What do you 


| say?’ 

| ‘So much for virtue. If I had not met him, I should have 
beer? a rogue in Venice. As it is, 1 am a hero — an officer in 
the service of his most Christian Majesty. You see that I am 
\|a little of a fatalist. Well, I travelled round the world for two 
years, and then I took a fancy to go home and see my old 
‘friends. There was a queer sensation about my heart as I en- 
\tered my native city —but as I could not analyze it, I cannot 
| describe it. Twas dressed like a prince, and when | went to 
| my cardinal father’s door, I was readily admitted. 
had made no great difference in my father; he was still the 


There was a 


Ten years 





jsame portly, solemn and severe being as ever. 
| scene — I don't pretend to describe that either. 


Poor old man ! 
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he was glad rary tosee me. I then went to my little Paulita. | have you been? Madre mia! Am I a lord of Spain — to be 
Madre mia! She was a stout, ruddy, motherly woman, with || addressed with ‘ Eccelencias ?’ 
three or four children squalling about her. I could not stand|| ‘ Well then, senor — I was only about to say that I have been 
that —so I about ship, and made off without telling her my ] hearing the pious father, Frai Luis Muro, preach a funeral ser- 
name. I gave her a wide berth for ever afterward. I soon got|;mon on his brainless brother, and for the time T was unable to 
tired of Rome, and one day straggled out to shoot, and got to | remember any thing — so rapt was I with his eloquence.’ 
the shore of the bay. A vessel was there, and I have never|| ‘ Hear that, now.. The rascal has an utter aversion to every 
seen Rome since. Since then, I have sailed with many a com-|| thing in the shape of homilies and holy water, and yet he would 
mander to many a shore. [ have fought with the Moors and fain persuade me that he has been listening to a sermon. Now 
the Flemings, and 1 am now warring with the unconverted in-|| hark ye, sir; I have some cause to suspect you of wasting your 
fidels of the New World. There you have a true history of my || time in unlawful ways, and do you take care that I do not find 
life.’ /| you out in it. Go to the comissario, and tell him to send me 
‘A very edifying history, truly,’ said Dumont ; ‘but, pray || half a dozen bottles of that Italian wine marked D, and get 
tell us, do you know any thing of the history of Solyman? I | over the ground a little faster than is your common practice.’ 
believe that you were the only person with whom he was ac-|} The servant disappeared — and returned in a marvellously 
quainted when his company joined us.’ | short time with the wine, the sight of which sufficed to put his 





‘ All that I know of Solyman is easily told. You know his | master in a good humor with him, and after delaying awhile in 
early history, of course ?’ || the apartment, the knave again slipped off. 
‘] do. Itis of his connection or acquaintance with our col- 1 What farther conversation was had among our friends at that 


onel that I would inquire.’ ‘time, the chronicles say not — and it can therefore be of no im- 
‘You shall hear. When I first saw Solyman, I was com- || portance to our history. 

manding the brigantine Santa Maria. We were cruizing off 
the coast of Algiers, when we fell in with a small boat, contain- | 
ing two men who had escaped from captivity. They were the 1 THE ELEPHANT OF TROY. 
Conde de Serrana and Solyman, to the latter of whom the es- | pe: Senaeae Gone SOO: 
cape had been wholly owing. After arriving on the coast of | 
Spain, I threw up my commission, and, like many a goose be- | 
fore me, went to court in company with the conde and Solyman. 
The latter, befriended by his friend the conde, and ennobled by 
nature’s self, was of course admitted to the society of the no- | ion eadiv wablihatniidlite wn tineillt ti, 
bility who composed the court of Charles the Fifth. He is, you | And there let him lie till the wars are all o’er. 











Original. 





In came the blacksmith, the worst of them all, 
Who sold his bed and blankets for iron and coal ; 


ED 


ing us. Ben Winslow has been down to reconnoitre, and the 
ice was black with them. Ben would not deceive us. His 
father is a minister.’ 

‘ As if that made any difference,’ replied the sailor sneering. 
ly. ‘I will go myself and look.’ 

‘Not now, Jack — not now,’ said the other. ‘I am expect- 
ing him every minute, and you must not be out of the Way. 
Besides, the enemy would know you by your glazed hat. Their 
spies are out in every direction. If they were to take you pris. 
oner they would maul you to death.’ 

‘Advance, and give the countersign!’ cried a voice at a 
short distance from them. 6 

‘Ha! he’s come!’ cried half a dozen voices at once. ‘Now 
for it!’ 

A slender youth of fourteen now darted upon the green, 
waving a large club, and exclaiming, ‘ Are youall here? That’s 
right. I’ve had a tough time of it. His honor forbid my 
leaving the house, but] went to bed. You knuw my chamber 
window opens upon a shed, and you know it is but a trifling 
jump from the top of the shed to the ground,’ 

‘Ha! ha! Hurra for George Goodwin!’ cried the lads 
nearest to him, 








| 

| ‘Silence!’ thundered the tall youth mentioned above, now 

| approaching the new comer. ‘ Make less noise, Mr. Goodwin!’ 

| He then fell back, and conversed in a low tone with the sailor, 
‘Who is that fellow that speaks up so big 1’ said George. 
‘We have chosen him for our leader. We call him Cap- 

tain Tompkins,’ said one. ‘ He is akin to the governor.’ 
‘Well, whoever he is, if he dont want my assistance I can 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


go home again,’ replied George. ‘I did not come here to be 
|bullied over. I suppose a fellow has a right to speak.’ 





know, a man of the most undaunted courage, of great personal | + Do x’p eo out of doors to-night, George,’ said Judge Goodwin 
strength, and a strikingly handsome appearance. It was not, (9 his son, on one December evening, as he buttoned up his 
therefore, to be wondered at if he was regarded with partiality || surtout and took down his umbrella. 

by a great part of the better and fairer portion of the court.— || ‘No, father, 1am going directly to bed,’ answered George, 
Still, there was always a degree of melancholy hanging about | Jaying aside a knotted cudgel which he had been busily engag- 
him, and it was sometimes supposed that hé still had a hanker- 


ed in accommodating with a smooth handle. 

ing after the faith of his fathers. Be that as it might, he con-'| ‘The young men and boys are mighty busy to-night,’ said || 
tracted no great degree of intimacy with any of the ladies of | Mrs. Goodwin, looking over her spectacles. ‘I saw  that|| 
the court, except la bella Eugenia, though I am certain that his | Water man fellow drumming up forvolunteers as early as sun- 
feelings toward her never went farther than mere friendship. — i down? 

On some account or other, Solyman quarrelled with the colonel, ‘Madison has put the old boy into them all by this unnatural || 
and they met, of course. Iwas Solyman’s second. He fought | war,’ said the judge, as he screwed the brass door knob in his | 
as coolly as he would have fenced with foils, and disarmed the | hand. ‘Our youth from two years old and upward think of 
colonel. They made friends, and have been enemies ever since.’ i nothing but drums and guns and dry knocks. Last evening, 


‘So—that is the reason of the coldness between Solyman | when I was coming home from a society meeting, a little sauce- 
and tie colonel. I should not have supposed, judging from the | box, not four feet high, encountered me in my path, and present- 


demeanour of both when they first met here, that they had ever | ing a broom-stick, cal led out ina tone of squealing authority, | 


seen each other. There will be no hope for Solyman, then. — |‘ Advance and give the countersign!’ 
The major will preside at the court martial, and the colonel will'| ‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Goodwin, ‘and no longer ago than Wednes- 


not reverse, or in any way soften the sentence.’ day morning, Ben Brown, with half a dozen other urchins, call- 


‘Nay, Henri,’ said Carlos,‘I think you judge the colonel || ed me to the door to beg the privilege of throwing up a fortifi-| 


cation in the vegetable garden behind the house.’ 
‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the judge, ‘the evils of warare brought | 
that he ought not so todo. He is a stern disciplinarian and a to our own doors,’ and he departed, greatly to the relief of 


harshly. It may be that he will not reverse or soften the sen- 
tence — but if not, it will be because of his honest conviction | 


great bigot, but I believe that he will not let his prejudices George, who now took a piece of glass out of his pocket, and 


against any officer operate to that officer's disadvantage. I) began once more to scrape the handle of his shillelah. 
have never known Solyman to be in any way injured or treated || 

. ’ | 
without due respect by the colonel. 


‘T have sometimes feared,’said Mrs. Goodwin, now turning 
to George, ‘t 


4 


that you were not altogether free from these child- |! 


‘It may be so,’ said Henri, ‘but it is very easy for a preju-| ish fooleries. What are you doing with that dreadful looking || 


diced man to suppose himself free from prejudice ’ — stick 2 
: ie : | * os dy 
He was here interrupted by Dadici, who exclaimed — | ‘Lthink, mother,’ said George, ‘that it ’s no harm to learn || 


‘Come, come! none of your long discussions. You will be || how to fight, again-t the English should come here. Do n’t| 


in the middle of the sea of metaphysics soon, and of them I you suppose that whea General Washington was a boy, he | 


had a surfeit when I was preparing to enact the cardinal.’ qone tised some ?’ 


‘Very well. What will you have Carl and myself to talk | ‘0, that wasa very different affair,’ said the lady; you are 
about 2’ || not intended fora soldier. esenesion you joined in one of 
| these brawls which our youth are so fond of, and should come | 


| 


‘Talk about wine, your mistresses — or, or — any thing in ee ; 
home to me with a limb broken, or an eye put out, how do you 


think I should feel, and what would your poor father say 4’ 
| ‘No doubt those considerations had great weight with - 
Hull when he gave up his army to the British, a month ago,’ 


j hi oe a | said George, endeavoring to shake off the momentary gloom || 
ust at this moment the door was opened, anc ous in || 
‘ais r was opened, and a rough elfin i which his mother’s weil had thrown over his spirits. ‘You 


the world but metaphysics. Padrone de Cielo! ’T is a pity, 
when a young fellow’s mind is too barren to produce any thing 
except their unprofitable fruit. If I can make Blas hear me, 
I ‘ll give you a subject to discuss.’ 


head was thrust in, displaying a mass angled locks, s . 
s thrust in, displaying ¢ s of tangled locks, shading |are a woman, mother, and know nothing about it.’ 


a pair of wild, “ind eyes —W hich gave an expression of intel- | 1 His mother sighe d, and said she feared he bad learned bad 
1 things of the boys w ith whom he had associated. George arose, 


|| and, trying to yawn, declared he felt quite sleepy, and takinga 
‘ Come in, thou born imp of the devil!’ shouted the Italian, || |lamp in his hand, went to his chamber. 


‘and give an account of yourself. You are very ready there, | There we will leave him, and convey the reader, free of ex- 
when your name is mentioned. Perhaps you are in the habit | pense, to a little green in front of a small brick meetinghouse, 
of listening — but if I catch you at it, you shall find it to have || belonging to the Free Will Baptists. Here were assembled 
been to the manifest detriment of your bones. What have you || about a dozen boys and young men, who moved about by the 
“en doi 7 . : iy > ¥ | ms ; , : 
been doing with yoursclf for the last six hours? I have mark-|/ light of the moon, without any apparent object in view, stop- 
ed you of late, that you have some peculiar business, tending to || ping now and then to listen, as the foot-fall of a passenger was 
your own ademas, or some other like praiseworthy end,| || heard, and then resuming their short walk like sentinels on 
that requires your presence for about three hours every dey, duty. Not a word had been spoken for some time, when a 


somewhere else than in my tent or at the performance of your || sailor youth in a glazed hat beckoned a tall young man aside, 
duty.’ 


‘ Eccelencia !’ began the servant, with a look of great con- 
trition — but he was interrupted by the choleric Italian — 
‘Do n't ‘ Excelencia’ me, but speak to the point. Where 


ligence to a countenance otherwise only indicative of sensual- | 
ity and stupidity. 


and said, ‘ Are we to wait here all night? I must go on board 
before twelve o’clock. Can’t we push on and do without him 2 
The fellows will be gone.’ 

‘No no,’ said the other in a louder tone. ‘They are expect- 





| . . . 
| ‘Onow, George, don’t go to getting mad!’ said a lad ina 
|| tattered coat. ‘You know we do want you, because ’— 

j 
Captain Tompkins came up again with the sailor boy, and 
| 





spoke ina more conciliating tone to George. ‘Jack and I 
have concluded that we shall have a tough match of it, with- 
|, out we get some help, although it will deprive us, in a good 
|| measure, of the honor of the victory.’ 

|| Here he paused, and looked about him to see what effect his 


||exordium had on the minds of his audience. 


| ‘I want to see the fellows licked at some rate or another, 
| said the boy in the tattered coat. 
|| ‘Who put you in for first spokesman?’ said the sailor ab- 
ruptly. ‘ Let’s hear what George has got to say about it!’ 
‘I think,’ said Ben Winslow, ‘that we shall go on a fool’s 
{errand, if we go with our little company. Why, I saw them 
! coming up, Indian file, on the ice, and there was a string of 








| 


|| them as long asa rope-walk.’ 
|| ‘Yes, and they are probably increasing every moment,’ ex- 
| claimed Tompkins. ‘To arms, men! to arms!’ 
|| There was now a considerable bustle as the young bellige- 
| rants ran to the fences to pluck forth their clubs and other war- 
like instruments from their hiding places. As they met again 
on the green, all equipped for battle, Tompkins waved his cut- 
lass in the air and cried, ‘Now lead on, George! To the Ele- 
phant! Rouse the Elephant, my good fellow. We ’ll soon see 
|; What the North River Rangers are made of!’ 
|| The lads passed silently down one of the back streets of the 
|| town, occasionally-meeting a peaceable citizen, who turned 
back to gaze at their array and shook his head, until they had 
| arrived to the door of a little red house which stood a few paces 
|| back from the street, while a slight fence ran along in front. 
| The lads opened the gate and entered the door-yard. George 
|, unceremoniously lifted the latch, and passed into the house. A 
| thin, pale, motherly woman arose from one knee, and left the 
|| fire where she had been heating some bread and milk in a por- 
|| ringer for three or four comely children, and welcomed the lad 
| very cordially. A close observer might have noticed a slight 





|| shade on her brow when she first caucht sight of George’s club, 
|but it was quickly chased away, and her usual smile illumin- 
| ated her not unpleasant features, 


‘Your husband is here, I suppose,’ said George with eager- 
| ness. 


‘Yes, poor man, he has just gone to bed. He came home 
| tired, after a hard day’s work, and retired early. Would you 
see him ?’ 

‘Yes, if you please.’ 

The good woman stepped into an adjoining bed-room, and 
shook her husband quite hard before he awoke. At length he 
grunted a little, and appeared unwilling to be disturbed. 

‘Judge Goodwin’s son is here, and wishes to see you,’ said 
his wife. 

At the sound of these words, he started, and all his senses 
seemed restored to him, ‘What! Is he? Is he here? Well, 
well, { must get up then,’ and George knew by the sound that 
he was hastily putting on his apparel. 

In a few moments the husband made his appearance. In 
stature, he could not have been less than six feet and a half. 
The proportions of his form evinced more strength than ac- 
tivity, although, when fairly aroused, he was not probably 
wanting in the latter quality. His head was rather large, and 
his hair was short and curly. His face was broad, and his 
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Jong, blue eyes far apart, which gave great breadth to the upper 
part of his nose. Patient good nature, and childlike simplici- 
ty, were expressed on his countenance. His neck was stout, 
and not inelegantly turned. He was thin flanked; his limbs 
were sinewy, and his hands large. But the principal peculiar- 
ity in his form was his broad, round shoulders, which gave the 
upper part of his person a mountainous look, and had, more 
than any thing else, obtained for him the nick-name of the El- 
ephant. As he entered the room he elevated his large hands 
and rubbed his eyes, in order to enable him to see George more 
distinctly, and then with a sleepy, good natured smile, he said, 

‘What, George! you are out to-night, are you?’ 

‘Yes, Sam,’ said George, with a familiarity hardly becoming 
when the disparity of their ages is considered; ‘we have been 
insulted again, and mean to give those fellows a good drubbing 
to-night.’ 

Now the Elephant did not feel ina mood to undertake any 
active business, but was exceedingly tired and sleepy ; yet did 
he not betray by a single look that such was the case. Judge 
Goodwin was one of his best customers, and the patient man 
never dreamed of disputing the right which his son had to de- 
mand his services upon every occasion. In short, the Elephant 
possessed a kind and obliging disposition. He had no ambi- 
tion to be any thing but a poor blacksmith — the thought never 
entered his head that he was capable of any thing higher. He 
was one of those patient, enduring men, who never think any 
hardship too great when they can oblige another, and who 
never calculate the amount of gratitude which they shall re- 
ceive inreturn. The Elephant never made any professions 
of devotion or friendship; but it was easy to be perceived, from 
the expression of his countenance, that he enjoyed a great deal 


of satisfaction, when it lay in his power to do any thing accgp- 


table toGeorge. He always attended to his own business, and 
was faithful and complacent on all occasions. Notwithstand- 
ing his prodigious strength, he was harmless as a child, and 
might be led by asingle hair. That he had strong feelings 
could not be doubted, but they were the feelings of a man, and 
he troubled nobody else with his sorrows. Of his intellectual 
capacity, it is only necessary to say that it was sufficient for his 
calling, and he made up in good feeling and docility what he) 
lacked in knowledge. The Elephant lost no time in equipping | 
himself for the expedition. As his ponderous person issued | 
from the door, he looked like a rising cloud; and the youths | 
raised a shout which was not answered by any manifestations | 
of pride or vanity in the important recruit. He was not to be| 
easily moved by contingencies, and the motives of his actions! 
hada more substantial foundation than his flatterers were aware 
of. That kind of conscientiousness which induces the sturdy | 
ox to bow equally to the mandate of a drover of six feet and| 
and a boy of ten years, led the Elephant to serve his betters —| 
as he considered the leaders of this party — whether they scofl- 
ed or applauded. That strong sense of duty and feeling of re-| 
sponsibility which seems to act in some few characters with | 


| 





; ands a : } 
quality of his breast. The Elephant trudged on before, and the | 


youths kept close in his track, talking all the time about the} 
enemy they shortly expected to meet. He listened attentively | 
to all they said, and with almost childlike simplicity followed | 


their directions, while the few words that fell from him show-| 
ed that he was resolved to do his duty faithfully, in a business | 
which did not in the remotest degree interest him. The seri-| 
ous manner in which he seemed to view the subject probably | 
had the effect on the unpractised minds of the youths, to impress | 
them with an idea that they were proceeding on affairs of more | 
importance than they had at first supposed. The loud laugh, | 
the jibe, and the playful remark, gradually subsided, and they | 
now talked as if they would justify their conduct. 

‘Yes,’ said a tall boy, with a very short coat, looking up ami-| 
ably in the face of the Elephant —‘ we shall be doing the town | 
a good service. If we drive away these bad boys or give them | 
a good licking, we shall have more quiet streets.’ | 

‘And you know,’ said a little, bashful, serious lad, ‘ that it 
is supposed they broke the windows in Mr. Smith’s meeting-| 
house. | 

‘You never heard, did you, Mr. Sands,’ said another, ad-, 
dressing the Elephant by his true name, ‘about the gentleman | 
that had his pocket picked atthe book auction, last Saturday | 
evening ?’ 

‘What, Mr. Stevenson ?’ said the Elephant. 

Before the youth could answer, a low, hissing sound was! 
heard. They had arrived to the borders of a small creek, whose | 
sides were partially lined by small apple-trees and alders, and| 


one of the party had given the concerted signal that he had dis- || 


covered something suspicious. They all came to a dead halt. 
Ben Winslow then came up and announced ina whisper that 
he had discovered somebody lying behind a tree, at a short} 
distance. Tompkins, with prompt decision, took a couple of | 
lads with him, and advanced briskly to the spot. The person 
rose up at their approach, and seemed strongly disposed to fly, 


but altered his mind when he saw that the enemy‘ were upon 
him. 





‘ : . 
Are you one of the gang from below?’ roared Tompkins so 














loudly that it brought all the Troy party around him but the | 
Elephant, who remained stationary and alone. 

All trembling, the poor fellow declared that he knew nothing | 
about it. ; 

‘What were you doing behind that tree?’ said Tompkins, | 


He did not answer readily. 


Just then a young lad was discerned walking briskly across | 
the frozen creek, and looking behind him ‘like a guilty thing.’ | 
George Goodwin sprang forward unbidden, and gave him chase. | 

‘Come back, you fool!’ cried Tompkins. ‘ This is treacher- || 
}ous ground.’ But George either heard or heeded him not, and || 
| both the chaser and the pursuer were soon hidden from view by 
| the brow of a hill. 
‘Run home to your mother, boy,’ said the Elephant to the | 
prisoner. ‘Come, let us push on, before George gets into a}! 
iserape.’ A loud shout that was now heard from the direction 
'which George had taken decided them, and they crossed the | 
creek hastily. On gaining the summit of a small hill, they saw | 
a crowd of dark bodies moving about on the plain, but the noise | 
|was hushed. The hearts of some of our party now beat audibly | 


— but Tompkins waved his cutlass, and gave a loud shout. —| 





| 


They then descended the hill-side with precipitation, and rush- | 
ed forward among dried brambles and small heaps of stones, to| 
icharge the enemy. The Elephant acted as if he thought his} 
time had now come, and he distanced the rest of the company 
considerably. The rangers began to draw together, as they 
‘discerned the rapidly approaching assailants, and from the tones 
of their voices it was evident that they entertained no doubt of 
‘victory. ‘ 
| ¢ What have you done with George Goodwin ?’ 
|ephant aloud, and brandishing his staff fiercely. 

| ‘Number one ! 


cried the El-| 


| 


quick order which succeeded the Elephant’s demand. Accord- 
ingly a string of lads, perhaps a dozen in all, stepped out and 
pitched upon the Elephant, while about forty youths of various 
ages rushed upon Tompkins and his twelve followers. The El-| 
ephant swept through his assailants like a line of battle ship 
going through a fleet of gun-boats ; some were knocked spraw]- 
ing, and others were merely brushed aside. In the mean time, 
the impetuous Tompkins had felled several with his cutlass, but 
his right arm was already disabled by a blow from a club, and 
his hat was knocked down flat to his head, from which a few 
drops of blood gently trickled. The other youths of his party 
had not fared much better. Some lay prostrate upon the 
ground — others battled desperately against fearful odds, and a 
few had followed the example of the Spartan who fell by his 
mother’s dagger. But the Elephant now threw himself into 
their midst, and although he was attacked by every species of 
weapon, he dashed the rangers from him, like a porcupine | 
shedding his quills. His method of fighting was more merciful 
than that of Tompkins and his crew, who now fell upon the 
disastered enemy most furiously. They, disappointed in their 
hope of obtaining an easy victory, came again and again to the 
charge, but with very poor success. In the mean time, several 
of the rangers had stolen away unperceived, and just as Tomp- 
kins had begun to congratulate his friends on their victory, the 
enemy raised a shout of triumph, and ‘ Black Dick !’ 
from mouth to mouth. 


was echoed 
The lads who had secretly left the 
ground had gone to the river side, and summoned a strapping 
negro from a sloop, where he acted in the capacity of cock. — 
The young combatants ceased fighting, as the gaunt and sinewy 
African came forward to measure himself with the Elephant. — 
Dick was not quite so tall as the Elephant, but he was strongly 
built, and several years younger than the latter. He appeared 
to be very active and supple. He was, without doubt, a very 
powerful man. The Elephant stood firm as an unwound clock, 
and his air expressed more curiosity than astonishment. The 
youths stood around them in a ring, in anxious silence. 

‘What de debil you do here ?’ exclaimed the black fiercely, 
and assuming a posture of defiance. 

A scornful laugh was now heard from the Troy party, and 
Tompkins cried, ‘ Knock the nigger’s head off !’ 
| The unmoved Elephant turned ecalinly to the speaker, and 
said, ‘ We know he is our enemy, Tom, but he cannot help be- 
ing a negro. You should not fling that in his teeth.’ 

Dick’s countenance instantly became divested of its offensive 
expression. 
;° § Butt him, Dick. 
| captain of the rangers, who was deceived by the calm collected- |) 


Go at him with your head,’ exclaimed the 


\ness of the Elephant. 

‘What you say? Butt him, hey? 
| Spose I beat him, will you say what he has, for my sassyfac- || 
jtion? No. I will fight him fair. Give me|| 
‘your hand sar. We will do dis bizness honorable. By my 


Spose I do, what then ? 
He is a gemman. 


| soul,’ he continued, as he shook the heavy hand of the other, ‘1, 
‘tink it is a pity we should fight, arter all. You undertan’ me, | 

“4 | 
|T aint afeared. No coward blood in me, but what for should || 


Fall all of you on that big fellow !’ was the || 


ja fierce attack upon the ‘ much enduring man.’ 


| wildered by the whole scene. He had no knowledge of chiv- 
lalry, and was at a loss to comprehend the whole drift of Dick’s 
‘conversation. Yet he perceived there was kindness in the 
words of the other. But Dick, who had more vanity in his com- 


|position, and less independence, was stung to the quick by the 


shaking his cutlass at the prisoner. |\charge of cowardice. His eyes flashed through the gloom in a 


| vain search for the aspersers of his honor. It is uncertain how 


| ° me . . ~ 
‘Ho! ho! aspy, hey!’ resounded now from every quarter. || far his friendly feclings toward the Elephant would have coun- 


teracted his dread of disgrace, had not Captain Tompkins step- 
ped frankly forward, and placing his hand in that of Dick, cried, 
‘T have no doubt of your courage, my good fellow. I can bear 
witness to your honorable feelings, and, notwithstanding the 
color of your skin, you are a true gentleman.’ 

The African’s cup was now full, and the many polite compli- 
ments which he passed upon the Elephant and upon the leader 
of the Troy party were as well intentioned as they were laugh- 
able. 
and said,‘ Give me your hand, Tom. 


A short, stout fellow now stepped out from the rangers, 
After all, we are old 
friends, though your father may be richer than mine, and I am 
willing to join our forces, if you are, and fight on one side. 
You know the Slingers will be down again to attack us in the 
Spring.’ 

Three cheers were given, and the two parties bound them- 
selves by a solemn league to come forth under their respective 
commanders, and unite for common defence early in the Spring. 

After ascertaining that George Goodwin had been taken 
home by his father, who had come to the battle ground in search 
of him, the Elephant followed the other lads to town, and was 
soon seated by his own fire-side. 

He was alarmed by the troubled countenance of his wife, who 


| had seated herself opposite to him, and upon whose tremulous 


lips something scemed to be hovering, which she dreaded to ut- 


|, ter. 


He looked up inquiringly. 

‘ Did you know that George Goodwin had been hurt to-night ?’ 
said she. 

The Elephant started, and demanded when and how ? 

‘At the fight,’ said she. ‘ His head was very much bruised, 
and it is thought that his arm was broken.’ 

‘Impossible !’ cried the Elephant —‘ for his father came after 
him, and carried him home before a blow was struck.’ 

‘ Then it is very strange,’ said the poor woman, ‘ for his father 
He told me 
that you were the ringleader of the whole business, and had led 


has been here, in a towering passion, to see you. 


away George and a parcel of other innocent lads, and got them 
into difficulty, and then run off and left them to their fate.’ 

‘ Did he say that George ’— 

‘Yes, yes. That was the story that George told.’ 

This was certainly a lesson to the Elephant not to engage in 
dangerous enterprises with nurselings or with puerile men, who 
will always attribute the consequence of their own unwise deeds 
to their most courageous and disinterested coadjutors. But 
Could he 


have been angry, it would have afforded some relief to his feel- 


there was no resentment in the bosom of our hero. 
ings. But he loved George, and was both grieved at his mis- 
fortunes and at the mistake which he imagined the lad had fallen 
into. 

George had, contrary to the wish of his commander, set off in 
pursuit of a little fellow who had been sent out as a decoy, and 
found himself in the midst of the adverse party, before he was 
aware. He was unmercifully assailed, beaten and knocked 
down. But his wounds were not very alarming, and his arm 
was very slightly hurt. The tender condolence of his mother 
had encouraged him to magnify his hurts — so covetous of pity 
are young folks, that they heed not the pain which they inflict 
on those who care for them. George’s escape from his bed- 
chamber had been early discovered by one of the servants. those 
watchful beings who are always ready to seek the favor of their 
mistresses by carrying tales, and she ran to Mrs. Goodwin and 
The offi- 


cious hussy was thanked for her pains, and a Mercury was sent 


breathlessly related the wonder that she had seen. 


to the judge, who ran down to the battle ground, and George 
was snatched like inglorious Paris from the scene of strife. 
On the way home, George laid the whole blame upon the poor 
Elephant, and the judge was really impressed with the idea 


that the peaceable blacksmith had been the prime mover of the 


affair —but the first to desert his companions in the hour of 
danger. 

On the next morning, the Elephant went to his shop. He 
piled the coal upon his forge, and the bellows breathed upon his 
fire; his nervous arm swung the ponderous hammer. The an- 
vil loudly protested against the beating which it received, and 
the iron-sparks rained on every side. Judge Goodwin entered, 
and with a face nearly as red as the iron which was fast alter- 
ing its form under the heavy strokes of the smith, commenced 
In the simpli- 


icity of his heart, the blacksmith thought he had but to tell the 


honest truth, to turn aside the wrath of his patron. But, alas! 
talking was the judge’s trade, and a poor man stands a poor 


ltwre gemmans fight jist to please a parcel o’ saucy boys?’ |;chance with one who has coin in his pocket to jingle in cho- 


‘ Hurra! hurra! 
‘ces from both parties. 


Dick ’s afraid,’ shouted about a dozen voi- | rus with his tongue. 
The Elephant stood as if somewhat be- || any effect upon the inexorable man. 


Nothing that the Elephant could say had 


He immediately withdrew 
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his custom from the blacksmith. This, alone, was a heavy loss | | For a moment, a flush shot across the countenance of the strong | 
to the poor man. By faithful and assiduous attention to busi- || man, and something desperate lurked in his eye, but it passed 
ness, he had been enabled to keep his family comfortable, and | away immediately, and he submitted to his fate. He came forth || 
to pay the rent of his lowly dwelling. The Elephant had a lit- | slowly from his shop like a man going to execution. He knew 
tle pride. Perhaps this was his only fault. He thought it dis- ‘| nothing of the squabbles of nations. The exhilirating thirst for 
graceful to be very poor. When, therefore, several of his cus-|| glory never shook his soul ‘from its propriety,’ for he was an 
tomers fell away, it was probably to please the influential judge. | honest man. The quarrels of great men, decided with the blood 


O, contemptible trait of human nature! To please some bigoted || of those who are almost wholly uninterested in their issue, and | 








| 
or prejudicial person who wears a wig or fine broadcloth, how | who reap neither honor nor profit from them ; the pretended | 
many will do injustice to the inconsiderable of this world! || patriotism of intriguing and seliish politicians, who, with blas- 
How many will join in a slander — in any thing that will please |phemous mockery, pretend to care for their country, when a 





some man whose smile they covet! And does this plan of fol- || base and hellish ambition is their ruling motive — he knew noth- 
lowing after the most respectable bad examples tend to produce || ing about. He was himself a quiet, orderly, good natured man, | 


unity and harmony of sentiment? No. There will never be || and probably thought that if every body else was so, there would ! 
unity and harmony but in the truth. Let every man stand aloof | be no fighting at all. | 
from his fellow, and make up his judgment independently and,| As the Elephant issued from his door, his children, who had|| 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and there will ||been informed of what was happening at the shop, came run- | 


be a harmony of belief; but never, while we are imitating each || ning down the street, and with tears in their eyes begged the | 
other — feeding the vanity of one — courting the popularity of’ soldiers not to carry off their father. | 
a party — or seeking our own interest. In making up youropin-|| ‘Let him find a substitute, then!’ was the only answer. 
| 
} 
| 








} 
| 
| 


ions, seek above all things to go the most direct road. Let | Alas! that he could not do. He, who was needed at home to 
nothing make you swerve. Cut right through, and ask not) maintain his young family, was hurried off to be food for pow- 
whoin you please, nor whom you offend. Though you may || der, while many, who had much property to protect, left the de- 


make apparent enemies, you will have a witness in every breast || fence of it to those whom the war could scarcely injure, and to | 
loudly exclaiming in your favor. ‘Wisdom will be justified of whom it was almost immaterial which nation was victorious. || 
her children.’ ‘If the British conquered, it would only be changing from one. | 

When I repeat, several more of the Elephant’s customers fell | set of tyrants to another. The Elephant was dragged away to || 


away, the fires of his forge grew dim; the ringing strokes of his | fight a people who had never injured him half so much as his 


| 
| 
| 


anvil were like the tolling of'a funeral bell, and iron became scarce || own countrymen had done, and his little orphans were trans- | 


in his shop. He went home to his sick wife, now wasted with | ferred, weeping and sobbing, to the poor house. 
consumption. His flaxen-haired children hovered around him, | * * * x # * * 


arfd looked with silent awe in his sorrowful face. They spurned | Up! up! continually up! rose the everlasting curtain mist of | 


him not for his poverty. They were sensible of no degrada-|| Niagara, and the falling drops rain for ever, like the tears of | 
tion. They had seen in their daily walks, and looked up with | the damned. And then the wide torrent, too tremendous to || 
veneration at the stately edifices of the rich — but they had re- | roar, throwing its deadening mountain weight upon the worn || 
turned home ; and their humble cottage, with its simple pallet, | cavity beneath, with the sublimity of a felt oblivion. The mind | 
its mean furniture and empty cupboard, was more beautiful than || 

them all. They wondered that their parents could be unhappy, fall was there, my countrymen!’ Grandfather of all our little 
for were not they contented? He saw his means melting away || water privileges! There were a great many visiters at the falls | 


cannot grasp thee! Thou tellest of eternity! ‘O, what a 





is inf; i she ew they we ee | , . \| 
—he saw his infants smile when he knew they were hungry —) jn July, 1814. There was one party of about five thousand, all |) 
he saw them gambol about the floor, when he knew they did it | dressed in red coats, and another not much smaller, in blue. || 
to keep themselves warm. His wife died. Even then his pride | The sun is sinking low, and a thick smoke rises a little to the 


rebelled, when he could afford her nothing better than a pine | Westward of the cataract. Mingling with the noise of the fall- | 
coffin. He returned to his desolate house. 


His little ones |ing waters, the sharp cracking of musketry, the crash of bayon- | 
asked.when their mother would come back, and do you think | ets, and the roar of artillery, come booming over the plain. On | 
there was a tearon hischeek? No. He sat upon a large chest, 4 commanding eminence the cross of St. George floats proudly 

almost the only article of furniture left in his cot, uncomplain- || in the air, and destructive is the artillery that pours its fury | 


ing amid the ruins of his earthly happiness. His was the soul’ down upon the men of stars and stripes. Then out flashes the 
of a man — strong to suffer, but unrelieved by the moisture of | sword of a gallant American leader, and he points to the sum- 
be mit, bidding his followers to ascend. With bayonet charged, || 


It was a cold February, and there was some suffering in the | the desperate assailants advance, and Miller puts life into their 
miserable cot of the blacksmith; but, as the Spring opened, he souls. The Elephant was distinguished from his fellows by his 
succeeded in making his little ones tolerably comfortable. A | towering form, and now amid the clang of arms, the flame and || 
little business gradually flowed in upon him. He had a large the sulphurous cloud, the spouting of blood, the dashing in of | 
wooden vessel full of water, into which he threw hot and hissing | skulls, and yells of the wounded, the tremendous energies of his || 
pieces of iron, after having held them ina sort of tongs and / soul arose, and fearful was the havoe which his single arm made || 
pounded one end down flat. They were then called rivets.|| with theenemy. For a moment, his companions gave back and || 
He would open the tongs and a rivet would drop into the water, | retreated; but the Elephant knew nothing of flight, and the tor- 
hissing as it struck the surface, and then sink down cool at the rent of hostile men met him as a torrent meets a solitary rock, 
bottom. I do not know how much he could. earn in a day at and the foam of battle raged and frothed around his single per- || 
this business, but he was able to get enough coarse food for his son. The terrible power of the Elephant was now made mani- 
family to eat, and his eldest daughter made her appearance in a_ fest. Although the point of many a weapon pierced his body, 
new pair of shoes, for which she was as grateful as Napoleon | he maintained the fray alone — dealing death around him, as|| 
would have been, had he taken England. 


||a mower shaves away the grass of June. Then was seen the| 
One morning, the sky was of a smoky blue, and the sun’s flashing sword of Miller, as his steed dashed along the line, and | 
his loud ery was heard amid the fiery smoke—‘On! on! to} 


lustre was screened. It was a melancholy morning. The 
«3809 > ~ ‘ , ¢ '? | 
sound of the blacksmith’s hammer was not heard. A group was | the support of that brave man! ; 
° ¥ ‘ Ye , P soars > acksm} ’ > 
gathered around the door of his shop. There was a broad grin | It ’s nobody but that miserable blacksmith,’ muttered one. 
et ' 


‘ Let him go,’ said another. 


on the faces of several idle fellows who were peeping in at the | 
. + a | , > > Flephe aT) sey, P 7s ; | 
door. A loud voice was heard —‘ Come out here! come along! | Down fell the Elephant, bearing several to the earth with him, 


You are just the fellow we want up to Canada. Come along and his great heart at once ceased its vibrations. He came to || 


here! Stir yourself.’ ithe earth like a huge oak, even dangerous in his fall — the || 

Within was the giant form of the Elephant, seated on his cold branches striking out and threshing the ground, and every thing | 
i : S | within their reach. 

anvil. His naked arms were crossed, and his eyes wandered | 


about from one part of his shop to another, as all the well-re- | ————— 


A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


membered objects of his iron home seemed floating away from | 
his view. A little fiery recruiting officer was hovering about | 
him like a wasp, and insisting that he should join the army | 


; : : . WEEK TENTH. 
forthwith, and go to the seat of war. It was a singular sight to | 


see the little man of authority thus bearding the strong man in Original. | 


—_— — — — — you sit by the fire, 


his den, and insulting him with every opprobrious term. | 
| 
| And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol. 


‘Why do n't youcome out, Sam? A’ n't you willing to fight 
for your country?’ said a pert young blade, flourishing his 
switch. ‘If you can't afford to get a substitute, you know || 
you must go. For my part, I ’ve hired a substitute.’ | 


Coriolanus. 
Washington, February 13th, 1836. 





|| Concressionats. — It was a part of our understanding, upon 

‘ You are big enough to eat up five Englishmen,’ said the of- || forming our very agreeable relation of correspondents, that 1| 
ficer. ‘You are too big to be sucha coward. You have loi-|| should not bore your pearl-hunters with mere oyster-shells — by | 
tered about at home here, long enough. Collar him, men, and | which I mean the unsatisfactory records, reports, gossip, and| 
haul him out!’ | rumors pertaining to politics, here at Washington. I believe I| 

With that, the Elephant was seized by several drunken fel-|| have kept my part of the compact hitherto. Nobody knows! 
lows, who had enlisted for the benefit of the country, no doubt. | whether your correspondent be Jackson-man or Clay-man, Van| 





eee) 


Buren-man or Webster-man, White-man — I mean a Judee 
White man — or Harrison-man, for any thing he has written in 
these letters to you from the capitol. He has kept himself, pro 
hac vice, aloof from all these topics, and even now can discourse 
you upon the fine, chivalric, free spoken, rough and ready char- 
acteristics of the old hero of New Orleans — of the easy man- 
ner, the mellifinous accents, the persuasive eloquence of the 
great orator of the West — of the insinuating and fascinating 
accost and demeanor of the magician of Kinderhook — of the 
inilitary virtues of the hero of Tippecanoe — of the venerable 
gray hairs and amiable address of the Tennessee senator — and 
of the massive genius of the defender of the constitution, with- 
out your knowing, by my words, of what side I stand a parti- 
zan. Like Gadshill in the play, ‘I steal, as in a castle : cock. 
sure; I have the receipt of fern-seed: I walk invisible. Ag 
this is thus, when I begin to tell you of ‘ Congressionals,’ I may 
surely hope that your fair readers will not lay down the Pear] 
in disgust, but will read on, assured that pen of mine shall 
never sully its pages with the ribaldry of partizan disputation, 

In the House of Representatives, a young Virginian is just 
now making quite a figure, and attracts universal attention by 
the active political part he is taking in our national affairs. He 
is a most vigorous logician — a deep, well-read, constitutional 
lawyer — is a most eloquent and forcible debater — is nearly six 
feet high, and thin almost to attenuation — obviously of slen- 
der health, and of a pale and sallow complexion, which, how- 
ever, lights up with the ardor and earnestness of debate — has 
fought one duel, in which he winged his opponent, and‘is ready 
to defend himself in the same way again, if called upon. This 
gentleman is Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, and his age is twenty- 
seven! No member of the House of Representatives attracts 
more general or more particular attention, from the House and 
the galleries, than he. 

Mr. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, is a man of a very different 
order of talents, and his manner of speaking in the House as 
unlike that of Wise’as possible. Instead of that warm, fiery 
burning, ardent, torrid, flaming, consuming style of denuncia- 


tory eloquence which characterizes the latter, he is soft, grace- 


ful, gentle, dignified, winning and persuasive. A few days 
since, he introduced a resolution proposing the erection of a 


/marble bust of John Marshall in the Supreme Court Room, op- 


posite to that of Jay. In introducing this proposition, he gave 
a most beautiful eulogium upon the good old man, the hero, pa- 
triot and sage, who lived early to aid in laying the foundation 
of the republic, and who lived late to rear and to consolidate its 
superstructure. Mr. Ingersoll, in the few words he uttered up- 
on that occasion, stamped himself, in the opinion of the audi- 
ence, as a ripe scholar, a pure patriot, a graceful orator, and a 
good man. 

A Presipentiat Party. — On Thursday evening of this 
week, the president held a brilliant drawing-room. About two 
thousand invitations were given out, and by nine o'clock the 
sweeping avenue which leads to the Eastern front was crowded 
with carriages, and the East Room was overflowing with guests. 
[ have never witnessed a more beautiful scene than was pre- 
sented to my eye upon entering that magnificent apartment. — 
The United States Marine Band was in attendance, in uniform 


| — and the waltz and cotillion, the promenade and the march, 


were constantly putting into requisition the graces of the gal- 
lant and the gay, during the whole evening. Almost every city 
and every state had its representative there, from the cold re- 
gions of snowy Maine to the sunny skies of smiling Florida. — 
At about eleven o'clock, the president offered his arm to the 
lady of the Secretary of State ; a national march was at the in- 
stant struck up, and he gallantly led the way to the spacious 
supper-room, where a magnificent table was spread, covered 
with every luxury. But such a rush, such a squeeze, such a 
press, never did I before experience. For a time, I thought | 
should never get to the promised land flowing with milk and 
honey, and, pilgrim-like, began to fear that my penance would 


jnever be accomplished. But ‘nul bien sans peine,’ thought J, 
‘and pushed on with the rest. Think of two thousand people 


crushing through a narrow door way —it was tremendous! In 


the midst of the squeeze, a lady fainted from terror, and was 
borne back through the crowd, which could hardly be urged 


|| backward sufficiently to allow the sufferer egress. This was 


enough for me — my appetite was satisfied ; and so, contenting 
myself with a Pisgah-peep at the rich daintics before me, but 


| not within my reach, I told my partner with Sancho Panza, ‘ Il 


sabio muéa conscio, il nescio quo,’ and pressed laterally out of 


| the crowd, giving place to those who were willing to take the 


risks it involved, and returned to the dance. 

THearricats or THE WreKk.—‘ Pocanontas.’ — Bootu.— 
The National has not been fairly dealt by, by the Washingtoni- 
ans, exotic or indigenous. Some talk has been made of making 
up two weekly parties for the theatre, and thus to give it a fesh- 
ionable celebrity. But private parties intervene, and those peo- 
ple for whom the manager — who is really quite indefatigable — 
would fain engage the first talent, have not time, though they 
profess the inclination, to throw away upon the theatre. The 
result is that the melodrame a juggler, Celeste, Herr Cline, 
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and Doctor Valentine, Pocahontas, Pontiac, and Tecumseh, are 
substituted for the legitimate drama. It is now said that the 
Woods are not coming, on account of the improbability of their 
being patronized! And all this, because the people here love 
hot, crowded rooms, and waltzing round an area of six feet in 
diameter, to the rational and elegant amusement of the theatre. 
Verily, there is no arguing as to tastes. 

‘ Pocahontas,’ an Indian spectacle, written by Mr. Custis, an 
affair possessing no merit of a literary character, has had quite 
a run—but even that did not fill the house. At length, on 
Thursday night—the night of the levee—the manager an- 
nounced that ten of the Cherokee Indians, now in the city, 
would dance a war-dance in the course of the drama, and the 
house was filled from orchestra to ceiling. ‘ Pon- 
tiac’ is another Indian drama, written by General Macomb, and 
js soon to be brought out — and ‘Tecumseh,’ another yet, from | 
the pen of the all-accomplished Orator Emmons, is said to be 
Do we deserve to have a theatre in Washing- 


So we go. 


under weigh! 
ton ? 

Booth came over for three nights only, and played Richard, 
Jago, and Giles Overreach. As usual, when thus applied to, 
he was very unwilling to leave his farm for that purpose, but by | 
dint of much persuasion he finally consented, and has been | 
greeted with very respectable houses. 





What wonderful per- | 
I hardly know to which to} 
The death scene in the first and last, and | 


formances those are of Booth’s! 
give the preference. 
the scene in which he excites the jealousy of Othello in the | 
other, are, beyond all doubt, the best impersonations of any ex- | 
tant, and ranking below Cooke, Kean, and Kemble alone ; per- | 
haps in each of these characters Booth was equal to either — in | 
one of them, decidedly superior to the last of those tragedians. | | 

It is said that he intends to visit England, and perform there. | 





He would certainly be well received, and || 
We owe it to Great Brit-|| 


| 


[ hope he may. 
could not fail of producing an effect. 
ain to send her some of our native dramatic talent, so liberally | 


| 
of late has she supplied us with specimens of her own. En! | 
passant, let me observe, that if he continue to improve as rapidly |) | 
as he has done of late, there lives among us now a young man, 
a Boston boy, who will ere long have it in his power to do our | 
country justice in this respect,even upon the boards of Old| 
Drury or Covent Garden. But to re-|| 
turn to Booth. | 
Ihave just heard a good story of him. He owns a pretty || 
farm near Baltimore, and actually carries his own produce to 


I mean young Eaton. 


the Baltimore market occasionally, for sale. Upon one occa- 
sion, a performer at Philadelphia, to whom Booth was _particu- 
larly partial, was about to take a benefit,,and bethought him of 
endeavoring to induce the retired tragedian to assist him in 
a house.’ 


drawing ¢ Accordingly he set off, and arriving at the 


farm, discovered the Cincinnatus at his plough. He was made 
welcome, and after going to the house and exchanging the usual 
courtesies, he began to disclose the object of his visit. His 
overtures met with a friendly but positive denial. The guest | 
remained, enjoying the hospitality of the eecentric histrion for 
Booth went with him 
to Philadelphia, filled the theatre to overflowing, played splen- | 


three days, and was finally successful. 


didly, and refused one single dollar of the receipts ; he actually 
returned to his farm, as he had insisted upon coming from it 
upon that occasion, on his own charges. 0. 


STRINGS OF PARAGRAPHS, 


BY AN EX-EDITOR. 








NUMBER IV. 





Original. 





Leck anp Inu Lucx.— One of Miss Edgeworth’s best tales | 
entitled, ‘ Murad the Unlucky.’ | 
mortal, acquired the affix of the title ‘unlucky’ to his name by || 
a continued series of misfortunes. 


The hero —a careless, hasty || 


The author’s intention is || 
to make Murad the representative of a class, and to demon-| 
strate that what is called ‘ill luck’ is oftener owing to indis- | 
cretion, haste, or actual fault on the part of the sufferer than to || 
chance, 

against his will, but nothing against his experience. 





Asrronomy reveals with certainty more sublime truths — | 
more imposing tokens of the eternal power and knowledge || 
than any other science. An infinity of revelation is spread to | 
the inquirer, and, on the immense field open before him, he| 
predicates well founded theories of the unspeakable extent of | 
the universe, and the awful magnificence of the works of ii. 

The head aches — the mind sinks in the contemplation, as the 

pupil of the eye contracts before a glare of light. We are| 
overwhelmed with a sense of our own nothingness, and shrink, 
abashed and humble, in view of the comparative nothingness 
— globe we inhabit—the positive insignificance of our- 
Selves ! 


All the revolutions of satellite round sun, and of each body 


|lently. 
;mantle of night falls silently. 


|| the sensible addition of pelf, do not inconveniently distend the | 


||accomplishment, it makes them uninteresting, 


its centre, and of that centre itself, carrying with it a host of 
worlds, about another point, beyond philosophical discovery, 
and almost beyond imagination — all the changes in the posi- 
tions of these immense bodies, take place silently. We know 
of the motions of our own earth only by the alternation of 
light and darkness. The changes in the seasons take place si- 
Light breaks from darkness in dead stillness —and the 
In the deep mouthed thunder 
there is awe — but attending these silent changes there is more 
— there is a consciousness, amounting almost to perception of 
Almighty Power! A man whose feelings are not entirely wrapt 
up in the artificial world cannot watch ‘morn breaking in the 
East,’ without remembering thesimple, sublime, Mosaic account 
of the creation. ‘ God said, letthere be light, and there was light.’ 


New Reapines.— Sundry of the corps of scribblers having 
edified their readers with new readings of old proverbs, sup-| 
pose we attempt it. 

Original.— Praise, without profit, puts little in the pocket. 





New Reading. — Adulatory expressions, unaccompanied with | 


receptacles for coin, placed by the tailors’ ingenuity in the gar- 
ments of their debtors. 

O. A barking dog does not bite. 

N. R. A canine quacruped that expends bis strength in ex- 
ercise of his vocal powers, does not find time for the injurious 
application of his dental ossifications. 





O. A little pot is soon hot. 
N. R. A small culinary utensil soon imbibes caloric to re-| 
pletion. 
Ye Be not a baker if your head be of butter. 
. R. Do not manufacture bread, if your seat of intelli- | 
gence is composed of the seegienne substance elicited from | 
milk by the application of elbow power to a dairy utensil. 
O. He whosows brambles should not go barefoot. 
N. R. He who deposites in the earth the seeds of shrubs 
bearing pointed excresences, should not perambulate without | 


| stout defences upon his pedal extremeties. | 


itage of fallen man should yet so palpably bear the burning 
impress of divinity; a sacred something seemed existant in 
the atmosphere, and hallowed silence hovered over earth and 
sea —as if Nature were yet lifting from a guiltless bosom her 
deep thanksgiving ; bird and beast joyously mingled in the as- 
cending praise, and the broad blue heaven, unsullied by a cloud, 
seemed gathering up the sacrifice, which unseen intelligences 
waited to bear up to the throne of the Eternal. And in that 
solemn hour, where was man? He for whose sake the stu- 
pendous fabric of God’s workmanship was given to existence 2 
Was he in humble attitude before the Author of his life and 
happiness, pouring forth his gratitude and love? Or was he 
fixing snares for the feet of his fellow-men, that he might rob 
them of their gold and exult in ill gotten gain? O if there be 
for thee an hereafter, thou thoughtless creature, and if the 
wrongs of those thou hast injured shall come up like gloomy 
shadows from the past, how dark must be thy doom! Go, 
sceptic — plot the ruin of thy fellow, and in view of all his glo- 
rious works defy the Being that upholds thee; and if in some 
hour of unconscious rapture, while gazing upon the glories of 
the visible creation, thy heart should lift up an aspiration of 
thanksgiving — tear it as a monstrous idol from thy throne of 
reason, and with the oracles of Heaven trample it impiously be- 
neath thy feet.— But remember for these things God shall 
bring thee into judgment. 

Fora while I was wrapt in blissful reverie, and enjoyed — 
richly enjuyed that state of feeling 

When men would soar — if ever — 
To the high homes of thought and soul; 
When life’s degrading ties would sever, 
And the free spirit spurn control. 
My gladdened soul was gushing love, 
And longing for its home above. 

Swift as thought the bright vision vanished ; my exstaey of 
bliss was blasted, and I returned, as it were, from the heart’s 
heaven to this poor, sin-stricken earth, vexed with disappoint- 
ment. My eye rested upon a fabric which guilt had reared — 





O how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame I feel. 


If in that moment I could have held, and executed at will, the 


Use. — Use the word in its Yankee acceptation — habit, and | | 
quote the poet : 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, | 
Seem to me all the wses of this world! 
While habit renders things facile of || 
‘weary, stale, 


Can any thing be truer ? 
flat, and unprofitable.’ 


— words ; the barrister’s appeals to justice are empty declama- 


tion ; and even the sublime truths uttered from the sacred desk || ah 5 : 
1 fusing me admission through the huge iron gate of the gaol. 


become, we fear, in a sort, mechanical on the part of many 
speakers. It is a paradox — and a poor compliment to the| 
Viewing the subject abstractly, one would think || 
that nearer acquaintance with the magnitude and importance | 
of a subject, and its beauties, would beget greater reverence | 


for it. That it does not — all experience teaches. 1 


mind of man. 








THE IMPRISONED DEBTOR, 


! 
| 
| 
Original. \| 


What has that humble prisoner done? 

Has murder stained his hands with gore ? 
Net so—his crime 's a fouler one ; 

GOD MADE THAT OLD MAN POOR! 
For this he shares a felon’s cell — 
The fittest earthly type of Hell; | 
For this his honored father poured 
His young blood on the invader s sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost. 


His blood-stained liberty is lost. Whittier. 


| Ir was a bright morning in June, of 18—; the sun melted away | 
the thin vapors that hung upon the bance of his beautiful au- | 
rora, and lified his brazen forehead above the blue waters of} 
the Chesapeake, which sparkled with diamond lustre amid his 
beams— moved by the gentle breeze, that like the breath of a 


pict ae _ us | spirit passed over them — waking the tiny billow from its mir-| 
The ex-editor is a convert to this opinion — much || se Tar eee . . 

|ror-sleep, and bidding it roll.as if in worship of the flaming 
| Chiliarch whose tempered fires give eternal morning to the} 
In gazing upon the proud prince of celestial systems, I || 


world. 
thought if, in the day of retribution, there should be found a} 


|single excuse for one among the idolatries of Paganism, it|| 


would be for the infatuated worshipper, who kneels in profound- || 
est adoration before an object whose grandeur we mustacknow }-| 
edge is so eminently qualified to inspire the feelings of devo- 
| tion in his unlettered bosom: indeed, there is far more reason 
in the unsophisticated superstition of such a one, than there is 
in the absolute veneration of the man who bears the proud| 
name of Christian, and bows body and soul in the most abject 
and debasing devotion to his idol pelf, which in the mind of 
the untaught priest of nature would be regarded as too contemp- 
tible even to waste his indignation upon. 

From an eminence near the Oliver Estate, I watched the go- 








Upon its own axis— of the planets in the solar system about 


The actor’s mechanical recitations of || 
the finest poetry in the language are to him but words — words || 


| credit to the keepers. 
'|court in which some tame deer enjoy a freedom compared 
} with their native wildnesses, proportionate to the imprisoned 
[ee whose secureties have procured for him a release from 





ngs forth of the morning, and wondered that the blighted her- 


| individual at whose instance the Baltimore prison was located 
|on its present site, his doom would have been immolation. It 
rose up like the witness of man’s infamy before me, and with- 
lout thinking I descended from the eminence where | had been 
|standing more than an hour, and hastened rapidly over the 
Belvidere Bridge and down the road toward the falls ; so com- 
pletely was my recollection lost in the gloomy abstraction that 
seized upon my senses, that I passed unconsciously many places 
| whose images of beauty have since afforded me highest pleas- 
| ure, and was driven back to recollection by the rough voice, re- 


| Timportuned — the man persisted in his refusal. With an in- 

|terest that I searcely ever felt before, and a perseverance en- 
| tirely beyond my usual capacity, I urged my suit, and at length 

|succeeded. The massy gate rolled back upon its hinges, and for 

||a while I was a prisoner. 

| The sites of the Baltimore gaol, and its dismal companion, 
the penitentiary, are better fitted for the adornment of palaces, 


than the horrid things that lift their dreary forms to frighten 





|| men into obedience to the reservations of law. 


| The walls of the gaol enclose a few acres, which are laid out 
lj in fine taste, and maintain a neatness and order which do great 


An inside enclosure forms an extensive 


the grated dungeon in which the less fortunate are compelled 
| to breathe — live it can scarcely be called. A few moments 
|| fully satisfied curiosity ;—one cannot long willingly remain 
| the witness of the worst of human misery, and I was about to 
| beg permission to visit again the busy abode of prisoners whose 
| bounds were less limited in the bustling city. Already my 
|hand was upon the arm of the gatekeeper —and already his 


|| hand was adjusting the huge key of this republican bastile; one 


| moment would have made me free, when a tall figure emerged 
from a narrow avenue on the right, and hailed me in a voice 
|I recognised much sooner than] did the countenance, witha 
|‘ good morning’ that went to my very soul. Startled at thus 
unexpectedly meeting one of the warmest friends of my early 
| days i in such a place, it was some time before I could recover 
myself and reply to his familiar salutation. I saw the flash of 
| indignation pass like lightning from his dark eye, and settle 
| upon his manly brow as he turned to retire, supposing me too 
| proud to acknowledge the acquaintanceship there, he knew I 
| had once prized so much, and which had been of infinite value 
‘tome. An explanation, however, was soon made, and taking 
| me by the hand he led me to a retired spot where he had spent 
many peaceful hours, preferring his own heart’s loneliness to 
the society into which he had been thrown. I had heard of 
part of his misfortunes— that he had failed in an extensive 
business, but I was as little prepared to meet him in a prison 
yard, to which nothing more than a strong curiosity had led 
me. Afterthe asking and answering of many interrogatories on 
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both sides, I enquired who was barbarian enough to force him 
into his present condition. His prompt reply, with a meaning 
smile, was, ‘ The law, to be sure; but,’ he added, ‘ it was at the 
bidding of a man who has profitted by me, as I can attest by 
ealculations which I have made in the leisure hours I have had 
in this place — eleven hundred times the amount I remain in- 
debted to him in the winding up of my business.’ After a si- 
lence of a few thoughtful moments he said, ‘ Let us not waste 
time in discoursing upon my history. I have been here up- 
ward of two years, and have found time enough to write down 
the principal events connected with my misfortune. I will 
give you the manuscript; you can read it at your pleasure, 
and when I am gone, which will not be long — death is now feel- 
ing for my heart-strings ; some of them have snapped in twain 
already — you may publish it to the world, and may Heaven 
grant that the people of this yet happy republic may arouse to 
the rescue of their lovely institutions from an odious and sav- 
age regulation.” We had much to talk of, and time flew rap- 
idly by; it was noon before I left my friend, and found myself 
upon the road tomy humble home. At night I locked myself 
in my study and unfolded and read with tearful interest the fol- 

lowing 
NARRATIVE. | 

The generous reader will pardon me if I preface this little, 

unvarnished history of my misfortunes with a few brief re- 
marks concerning myself and parentage. My name I will not 
reveal, because I know too well the relationship existing be- 
tween the careless, casual pity of the world and contempt, and 
I do not wish when I am dead, as I have always deprecated it || 
in life — that the name of my father, which now hangs, honor- | 
ed at least in words, upon the beautiful memento of marble in|} 
Monument Square, Baltimore, should be mingled with the 
miserable pity that may be connected withmine. He fell when 
the impudent Ross was destroyed at the battle of Baltimore, 
and it has been more than once hinted to me and many of my 
friends, that by his arm fell the invader of his native land, as 
his body was found mangled by a multitude of bullets nearest 
the enemy’s line. A thousand times has business called me to 
the City of Monuments, and as often have I gone to the beautiful 
pillar to read and weep over the name so dearto me. Rea- 
der, if you visit that monument you will look upon the sainted 
characters which compose his name; think then of the fate of 
his son, the only remnant of his blood, who, like the illus- 
trious Irish patriot, has called upon his venerated shade to| 
scrutinize his conduct, and weep that a species of barbarism is 
still retained in your laws, which has been the means of white- 
ning his locks in early life, and dragging him to an untimely 
grave. I feel that 1am not alone; thousands like me have suf- 
fered, and their blood calls loudly for revenge. 

Two years after the death of my respected father, my mother 
married a second husband. Her choice and myself not being 
upon the best terms of friendship, each regarding the other || 
as an intruder upon his rights, I sued for and obtained that por- 
tion of my father’s property which was my due, and with its 
equivalent in money, I proceeded to———, where I began a 
business I had been brought up to. Ina few years I found my- 
self in a fair way for a comfortable independence ; my business 
prospered abundantly ; I had many friends, and was the friend 
of many. Eliza was among those who were dearest to| 
me, —and I believe we both looked anxiously forward to the || 
day which, according to our mutual vow, was to have made Us | 
one in fate forever. Poor, dear Eliza! she fell beneath the! 
blow that robbed me of my happiness, and has gone to the grave 
before me. In a little while and I shall be with her, and then | 
no human arm shall interrupt our joy. Heaven be praised that | 
there isa home where trifling, contemptible means shall not| 
interrupt the peace. 

For mutual benefit, arrangements were entered into by my- | 
self and a firm in the place where I lived, to assist each other 
by endorsements, &c., while we went on prosperously and re-| 
alized much by our accommodation. Unluckily for me my || 
friends failed, when my name was upon their notes for upward | 
of twenty-two thousand dollars. Alarmed at this unlooked for | 
occurrence, I began the payment of my own debts, and hasten-| 
ed to wind up my business, that my real creditors should not| 
suffer by my indiscretion. I was too late. The notes with my | 
endorsements had been conveyed into other hands, and becom-| 
ing due, my goods were seized by the holders, and by their 
merciless treatment I was ruined. I always dreaded judicial 
proceedings, or I might have saved myself; my scrupulous 
honesty gave the advantage against me, and those whose thirst 
for money had deprived them of the common feelings of hu- 
manity profited by my downfall. I had in possession at the 
time, sufficient to have settled the demands against me by my 
own creditors, the twenty two thousand and upward for which 
Thad made myself liable, and to leave a balance of eight or 
nine thousand dollars; but my goods were sacrificed — sold by 
the auctioneer in my sight, without my having the power to 
help myself. After the sale and payment of the endorsements 
and enormous costs, interests, &c., nineteen thousand dollars 
were handed over to me, with which I could have recovered 
perhaps all my losses; but my creditors were impatient, and not 





| 
i] 




















willing that my conduct should be in any manner impugned, 

proceeded to satisfy them. And here I must express my regret 
that I did not call my creditors together and divide what I had 
among them, which was within four hundred and sixty-seven 
dollars of the amount due them, and this in nineteen thousand 
dollars would have been a trifle. It is for this four hundred 
and sixty-seven dollars that [ am now a sufferer, with a felon 
crew, — the companion of plunderers! I commenced the pay- 
ment of my debts; one and another were paid until all the 
means I had were exhausted, and from that moment I was 
friendless ; those with whom I had long been familiar avoided | 
me, fearing that I might ask favors fromthem. This I perceived | 
and returned often in secret to indulge in the bitterness of my 
mortification. The Jast claim against me was held by a house 
in Baltimore, to which place I hastened, to inform them of my 
situation and make arrangements for their satisfaction. My 
misfortune, like my property, had taken wings, and preceded 


lishment with a miser’s rage received me; he lavished all man- 
ner of abuse upon my conduct, and I was compelled to leave | 


me in my arrival at Baltimore. The principal of the estab- 





his counting room to get rid of his insults. Next day I was| 
arrested by the sheriff, and so thoroughly were my energies | 


: 
prostrated, that I did not even think of looking for security, and 
was committed by the writ of the officer. My feelings were) 
indescribable, and as I passed the sheriff’s room and over the | 
threshold of the court house, I could not possibly suppress the | 
tears that flowed in copious torrents from my throbbing heart. | 
The first thing | saw after leaving the narrow avenue leading | 
from the court house was the Battle Monument. I begged per- | 
mission of the officer who held me in custody to look fora mo-| 
ment upon that monument and upon my father’s name. Great) 
Heaven! what will the worid think when I tell that the little 
request was denied me! The wretch who held me by the reins | 
of the law, refused to walk by my side thirty or forty paces, | 
that I might be indulged in what I felt sensibly impressed | 
would be a last look upon all that was dear to me upon earth, | 
His language I will not shock humanity by describing; but his | 
name and the deed will I keep for a future reckoning, when | 
we shall come up disembodied before our final Judge. Two, 
years this prison has been my home, nearly all of which I have | 
spent amid as worthless a gang of wretches as can possibly | 
live. How often my heart has sickened at their wickedness ! 
I have seen them with clenched fists and countenances distort- 
ed with rage, and raving like mad men, call down in the most | 
horrid language the curses of Heaven upon each other’s souls, | 
and swear eternal hatred to the race of men. {| 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
) 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Many an apparently innocent young man, whose first fault || 
was misfortune, has at a creditor’s command been thrust be- |! 
yond the iron door of the prison to serve an apprenticeship in | 
villainy; a few months have matured him, and he has been let | 
loose upon society, a hyena to prey upon its vitals. Startle not, 1 
reader — this is truth, solemn truth. 

Have you ever indulged yourself in thinking what a gam- || 
bler’s hell may be? The prison where felons and debtors are | 
confined is the true representation of these filthy abodes. O, 
I could tell such tales as would pall a personification of the law 
itself, but I forbear. How long will the law allow the creditor 
to be the murderer of his victim? How long will the law itself 
make victims for the gallows? I pray Heaven that this rem- 


1 


But still amid the current 
The snowlight rains its showers : 
The fire of Genius blazes, 
And will blaze to the death ; 
But the eye of Sorrow gazes 
Within his fiery breath. 


The eagle sits on his aerie — 
A golden haze round him clings — 
On a pyramid white and dreary, 
Fanning the snow with his wings : 
The eagle Ambition remaineth, 
Fanning the icy heart ; 
His wild eye never waneth 
Till the fire of Jife depart. 


The thrush on his nest is brooding ; 
His slow wings winnow the air ; 
And a sea of music is flooding 
The verdurous forest there : 
No pleasant song is ringing 
Through the heart’s solitude ; 
No bird of peace is clinging 
Anear its echoing flood. 


The influence of the morning 
Is sweet, with its unseen rain ; 
To the heart ’t is but a warning 
That eve will come again : 
The heart was once all glory, 
Till boyhood withered away ; 
Its course is now the story 
Of an evanescent day. 


The Spirit of Morning burneth 
On his altar orient ; 

But the glooms that the sea inurneth 
At night will be impent: 

The Spirit of Life is fainting 
Beneath the gloom of death ; 

Like moonlight on a painting, 
Existence lingereth. 


A shadow is on the soul, 
Like a shadow on the sea, 
Though the songs of glory roll 
In deep sublimity : 
Like a current of pale moonlight, 
In the light ofa dimming lamp, 
Such is the shadow — half dim — half bright, 
Which wo on the soul doth stamp. 


Pale Death is bending over 
The worn and wasted heart ; 
He cons it as a lover 
Affection’s golden chart : 
The creeping light of sorrow 
Illumes the wasted seroll ; 
*T will be closed, and the lamp be out to-morrow — 
The arrow is near the goal. 


THE PEARL FISHER, 


NUMBER IV. 


— —- not ready yet. my lerd, 


Shall we bring in the inusic? Shakspcare. 


nant of impiety and savage barbarism may soon be blotted from 


the proud escutcheon of Freedom. — Farewell. 








MORNING—A LAMENT, 


BY ALBERT PIKE, 





Original 
Tre dew steeps the lieart of the flower, 
And the green, bending rays of the grass ; 
And there, with an unseen shower, 
The mist and the odor mass : 
The sensitive plant of the bosom 
Is quivering, and shrinking and pale — 
No dew of keen joy on its blossom — 
Through its leaves rush the storm-winds, and wail. 


The fast stream that runs from the mountain 
Is wreathing its white brow with mist, 

And its edge, like the brim of a fountain, 
With flowers and grass is kissed : 

But the waves of the heart’s crimson river 
Rush on, uncrowned with light ; 

No flowers of joyance quiver 
Over its echoing flight. 


The sunlight is cradled in leaves, 
And rocked by the unseen wind ; 

While the sea of greenness heaves 
With a gentle voice and kind: 

No sunshine sleeps on the heart, 
Soothing the depths of the soul ; 

But moon after moon doth start, 
And out of its darkness roll. 


Morn’s purple and crimson torrent 
Upon the mountain pours, 


|| I promisep thee in my last number, fair reader, to gratify thee 
|| with a description of the mermaid’s cave; and unwilling though 

Ibe to break a promise, especially to thee, I am at present 
‘compelled todo so, and must request thee to exercise a little 
| longer aslight degree of patience — a virtue for which thy sex 
y is so justly celebrated. I doubt not but that in my next com- 
| munication Ishall be enabled to gratify thy curiosity in this 
| particular; and as some slight compensation for the delay, | 
have selected from several pearls which I have lately received 
|' from the Nereid one of the largest and most lucid, the contents 
of which I now place before thee: it is entitled — 


AN ODE TO SCIENCE. 
I. 


\| Thou of the many colored vesture, hail! 


Nymph of the thoughtful brow and earnesteye: 
Thou who dost speed the swiftly flying sail, 
And read the path of planets through the sky ; 
Thou who dost light the darkness, and apply 
Numbers to measure what might almost seem 
The Infinite, and teach mankind to vie, 
| Weak though he be, with those of poet’s dream, 
Who bade on Ossa’s top the snowy Pelion gleam, 


II. 

Man owes thee much: — when first upon the deep 

In hollowed tree he spread his rude skin sail, 
The plaything of the tempest — thou didst leap 

On board that barque ; and soon the rising gale 
Filled the white canvas, and no longer trail 

Or fashionless, a noble galley rode 
Proudly across the billows; and the pale 

And silent stars at first the pathway showed, 

Till with unerring power the needle thou didst load. 


Il. 


And Labor, at thy bidding, to his side 
Girded the axe, and hied him to the wood; 
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And trees, whose giant trunks and branches wide 
Uncrushed by heavy centuries had stood, 

Now lay supine, their proud limbs lopped and hewed ; 
And soon the dain opposed the refluent streain — 

The saw-mill rose amid the solitude — 
The log-built hut — the slow, laborious team — 


And rude plowed field appeared the workings of a dream. 


IV. 
When Battle called him from his home of rest, 
Thou tookst the savage war-club from his hand, 
Didst place the shining corslet on his breast, 
And give the lance, the javelin and the brand; 
Thou didst arrange the wild, tumultuous band 
In rank and squadron, and the bitted re'n 
Subdued the wild horse at thy stern command ; 
The yell and war-whoop sounded not again, 


But firm battalions marched to martial music’s strain. 


7, 
And when peace smiled, and war’s superb array 
Melted, like some bright vision, from the plain, 
Thou badst the gentler arts assume the sway ; 
And trade went forth upon the paths of gain — 
Then the white sails of commerce spread the main — 
The steamboat flashed along the placid bay — 
Like lightning sped the rapid railroad train — 
Machinery’s complex wheels commenced their play, 


And noisy cities rose where late the panther lay. 


VI. 
In the vast power which steam supplies, we see 
Fulfilled — surpassed — the poet’s tale of old, 
Of hundred armed A2geon : — worked by thee, 
The rapid piston wields a thousand fold 
The giant’s strength — yet childhood’s hand may hold 
The rein, and guide the monster at his will; 
Thus dost thou change base metals into gold, 
O potent Science, and indeed fulfil 


The alchymist’s wild hopes from crucible and still. 


VIL. 

Then too, in thy most happy hour and mood, 
Thou didst bestow a boon more rich than all, 
Without whose aid mankiad wonld still be rude, 

And error’s fetters still the mind enthrall ; 
That gift, THE PxESs :— an engine simple, small, 
3ut wieldiinz mighty energies, and deep 
And wide importance ; — the partition wall 
Which bulwarks liberty, and guards the sleep 


Of nations’ dearest rights, which none may overleap. 


VIL 


And thou didst place before his wondering sight 
The optic lens, and teach the sage to place 
Within the darkened tube its dise aright, 
Till, like the charm with which old fables grace 
The wizard’s incantation, he roamed space 
And called the stars from heaven ; — then to his hand 
Thou gavest complex instruments to trace 
The devious motions of the heavenly band, 
To gird their distant orbs — their secrets to command. 
|b. 
And by thy guidance man hath trod the floor % 
Of ocean, and hath borne unscathed away 
The wealth long lost beneath its ceaseless roar; — 
And thou hast taught his darkling steps to stray 
D.wn through vast rocks and indurated clay, 
To where Earth hides her veins of precious ore, 
To bid with glowing fires the furnace play — 
In graceful moulds the melted mass to pour — 
Or pass with frequent blows the noisy haumers o’er: 
X. 
And thon to wood and plain his steps hast led, 
And taught him to arrange in order dne 
The plants and flowers which lift their verdant head; — 
O’er vale and mountain thou hast turned his view, 
Displayed their different strata, till he knew 
To class the deep formations, from the first 
Up to the rich alluvial — to pierce through 
Their various combinations, and to burst 
The bars which Nature placed to sharpen Wisdom’s thirst. 


XL. 


And taught by thee, to distant lands he turned, 
And minerals sought, and potent herb and flower ; 
Distilled their essences, their virtues learned, 
Combined and analyzed their various power, 
Solace to give in pain’s afflictive hour, 
And bid health bloom upon the cheek again — 
Then songht the depths of mind’s mysterious tower, 
And bade the skull protuberant explain 
The feelings — passions — hopes which slept within the brain. 


XII. 


These are thy gifts, O Science — these the means 
Which arm weak nan with power and strength unknown 
To the rude savage in his woodland scenes ; 
Ry these he mounts the steps of Nature’s throne, 
And rules o’er meaner beings : — but alone, 
His strength were weakness, and thy gifts were vain, 
Had not bright Reason from the ALmicury flown, 
To lift the veil of darkness from his brain, 
And inake her «welling there, and there confirm her reign. 


rate than it would have been, had I attempted to portray it in 
this week’s number. I was honored with a most cordial wel- 
come, and was laden at each departure with rich presents; but 
I must confess to thee that the pearl encased poems were in my 
estimation more valuable than any thing else which I bore to 
the upper air. J. H.C. 
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Ove o’cLock Bet. — This is the herald in our city for many | 
to suspend their labors, and among the rest, that useful body of 
citizens, the printers. The editors, however, know no such sus- | 
pension of toil — at least, we can speak for ourself. Here we | 
work and wear ourself, and write on without the least shadow | 
of interruption, wishing the while that some person of intelli-| 
| gence would step in to subscribe. Wait awhile, dear reader, we | 
|have a new name to write. There, we feel much better, and | 
we will toil the more willingly. We will bring to the banquet 
as often as we can some choice morsels for thee — but forget 
not that we are liable to some of the ills that flesh is heir to. | 
Forget not that the editor hopes to eat, and drink and sleep like | 





,other men. Forget not that he has cares — that his paper costs | 
jsomething. ‘ No, sir, we cannot!’ There, that was an answer 


ered a verdict against Fraser’s Magazine for libel. The princi- 
pal female writers of England are portrayed in the ‘ Literary 
Gallery’ of Fraser’s Maga. Some of the most far-famed editors 
of London are attached to penny-papers — Leigh Hunt among 
others. Norman Leslie is praised in the same number of the 
Metropolitan that tomahawks Mr. Willis. The Dream of the 
Sea — about to be brought out at our Tremont — translated from 
the French of Scribe by Buckstone, has been raising the for- 
tunes of the Adelphi. The Jewess has had a great character in 
amplifying the funds of Covent Garden. 





Tue Hanover Lyceum. — We learn, with pleasure, that Mr. 
H. Hastings Weld is to deliver a lecture before this newly crea- 
ted lyceum, on Monday evening next. The subject which he 
has chosen, ‘ Mental and Physical Sympathy,’ is one of great 
importance, and no person in the community should fail to 
make himself acquainted with it. 





Mr. anp Mrs. Woop. — These vocalists will commence an 
engagement on Wednesday evening next at the Tremont. Mr. 
Brough, of course, comes with them, to enhance the gratifica- 
tion of the lovers of music. 





Tue January number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains 
only a few papers — but they are masterly. It must be con- 
ceded that Fraser’s — Regina — is now equal to what Black- 
wood was in its best da:s. The Literary Gazette contains a 





| to a fellow who has just asked us if we would give him our last 
|paper. It is true, per Hercule — that some people think an ed- 
itor can give and give again without cessation; and as to a 
|thought of money — why, does not the chameleon feed on air? 


| Editors can do the same. So they can, but they will die when | 


| Starvation feeds them with her nothings. 





Concert at THE Opron. — The house was as well filled as| 
‘could have been expected on so inclement an evening. Mr. | 
| Lowell Mason was leader, and Mr. Webb presided at the organ. | 
| We were led, from the bill, to expect ‘the important aid of an | 
| orchestra’ — and truly there was one; but with the exception | 
|of Bartlett's horn, the trombone and the violincello, we could 
|not detect any very important aid which the choristers received, | 
‘although it was sufficiently evident that there was much assist- 
ance needed from this all-important department. Te Deum 
was absolutely murdered by the too powerful and boisterous 
applications of the orchestral members — it was mere jangling. 
Benedictus was sung with promptness and decision, but the 
same fault attended. 

| There was a great deficiency in all the choruses. We note 
more especially that from Hadyn’s Third Mass. The pre- 
|sumption of bringing forward such heavy choruses without a 
tenth part of bass voices, which are so absolutely indispensable 
to insure any thing like correct performance, was palpably appar- 
ent; and it is to be regretted that the most masterly composi- 
tions are to be robbed of their strength and beauty by the pub- 
lie displays of mere tyros. Would it not be well to confine the 
efforts of the young academy to lighter music — to music that 
'can be made effective by any incipient performers? We think | 
this suggestion will appear reasonable, when it is recollected 
/how much superior the solo performances were, generally, to 
those of the choruses. The extract from ‘Moses in Egypt’ 
|! was very creditably executed by the solo performers — indeed, 
;the soprano solo was excellent — but the manifest exertions of 
the treble voices to make up for deficiencies in the bass decid- 
| edly spoiled the general effect, and were hardly to be tolerated. 
|The Quartette — Semiramide, was truly excellent, and mer- | 
ited the call for repetition. The finale chorus, however, was 
|, unhappy. P 

| We learn that the concert is to be repeated. * We suggest an 
\infinite deal of practice —an addition of at least twenty-five | 
additional bass voices, or a diminution of two thirds of the | 
treble and tenor. Mr. Mason deserves all praise for his perse- | 
_verance, but let him remember not to injure by false steps the | 
cause of that science which he is reputed to have so much at 
| heart. {t seems to us that Mr. Mason errs in bringing forward 
‘an orchestra so little practised. It only reflects discredit upon | 
| the members collectively, who by themselves would gain no 
slight commendation. 


| 
{ 





IncenpiaRirs.— Onr city is annoyed by these fiends almost) 
jevery night, and we are in a fair way of being burned up. We} 
_ Peis i 
ithink that there is need of a general watchfulness of our citizens | 
| 


‘among the smaller wooden buildings in the city, and those es- | 


doubtless, expect to escape death by setting fire to uninhabited 
buildings. 





Grerantas.— Joanna Baillie has just allowed another Series 


I have paid several visits to the depths, fair reader, since Ij|of her Plays, illustrative of the Passions, to be issued. There | 
last addressed thee, and I intend to descend once or twice more, |jis a savage article on Mr. N. P, Willis in the Metropolitan 
ere I lay another communication before thy brilliant eyes, that|} Magazine, which bears internal evidence that it comes from a 








my description of the submarine dwelling may be more accu-||Kett/c. Mr. Willis need not fear, Alaric A. Watts has recov- 


ipecially that are insulated or uninhabited. The incendiaries, || ___ 


|| caricature portrait of Audubon — the ornithologist, and a laugh- 


jable, satirical review of his work. The New York Courier and 
Enquirer lately stated, as a reason why the English magazines 
jare superior to ours, that the proprietors do not publish the 
{names of contributors. Were this a fact, the reasoning would 
| hardly be valid — but it is not, as almost every magazine abun- 
| dantly testifies. ° 





New Music.— The Angels Whisper, and a new set of 
Quadrilles from Somnambula, Maid of Judah, and the Tigers’ 
| Quick Step, have just been published, and may be found at 
Ditson’s. 





To Corresponpents.—T. Z.8.— L.— N. R. — The Lamp 
— lris— and U. M. —are at the disposal of their authors. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Outcast, and other Poems, by 8. G. Goodrich. Bos- 
ton: Russell, Shattuck & Co.— This neatly embellished vol- 





|j}ume has a welcome place upon our table. The author, well 


| known as the editor of the Token, has presented to us a literary 
|banquet to which we allude with the highest satisfaction. — 
| While the volume possesses very much that is truly and mor- 
lally excellent, there is very little to be pronounced faulty. The 
| Outcast — the principal poem —is deficient in incident, and al- 
‘though full of beauties, is, as a narration, tiré. .ne. We look, 
|in vain, for novelty of situation or plot, and though carried on 


| narration with a feeling of disappointment. The shorter poems 


by the smoothness of the language to the end, yet leave the 


\are many of them of a high order, ‘ Lake Superior’ has often 
been justly commended, ‘The Leaf’ —‘The First Frost of 
| Autumn ’ —‘ The Old Oak,’ are excellent ; indeed, there is no 


piece in the volume which does not do credit to its author. 
| 


| 





Timp Annuat Report of the Seaman’s Aid Society of 
| the City of Boston. — This report is from the pen of Mrs. Sarah 
| J. Hale, and should be read by every person in the community. 
| There is no class of persons who are more to be respected in 
|their degradation than seamen. The Seaman’s Aid Society — 
| consisting of over two hundred ladies of this city — propose to 
take care of the widows and orphans of unfortunate seamen — 
and it seems, by this report, that they have thus far succeeded 
in doing much good. We bespeak attention to the efforts of 
this society, as we believe it to be truly philanthropic in its de- 
sign and effects. 














LIST OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





* * It will be understood that the insertion of the name on 


|| this list is equivalent to a receipt. No subscription received 
||except with advance payment. 


Massachusetts. —W.H. Willson. C. A. Walker. 

Maine.—W. Reddington. S. L. Jones. James Hasty, Jr 
James Cary. Erastus Richards. 

{> We shall soon present a list of those in arrears. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 








| Fesrvuary 18. Tom and Jerry. The Tiger. 
19. Wreck Ashore. 1, 2,3, 4,5, &c. Bombastes Furioso. 

| 22. Tom and Jerry. Middle Temple, Catching an Heiress, 
|| 23. Wanted a Wife. Turnpike Gate. 

| 24. George Barnwell. Forty Thieves. 

|| 25. Wanted a Wife. Blue Beard. 
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HARVEST SONG. 


GLEE FOR MEN’S VOICES.— WORDS FROM THE GERMAN.- MUSIC BY 


Jo Co EULA WOR W els 


1st TENOR. 
Autumn winds are ig glo - ries Harvest time i : Cool-er breezes 
2d TENOR. 
‘ 
Autumn winds are glo - ries Harvest time i : Cool-er breezes 
Ist BASS. 
Autumn winds are Summer glo - ries Harvest time 
2d BASS. 
Autumn winds are Summer glo - ries Harvest time 
PIANO 
FORTE. 


















troubled sky. Sweep the troubled, 





quiver - ing, Through the pine groves shiver - ing, Sweep the 


CRES. = 


troubled sky. 







aN MF. 




















quiver - ing, Through pine groves shiver - ing, Sweep troubled 


CRES. =< 


Sweep 


MF. 


troubled, troubled sky. 

























Cooler quivering, Through the _ pine groves Sweep the 


CRES.—— 


troubled, troubled sky. 

















troubled, troubled 





° 
breezes quivering, Throughthe pine groves shivering, Sweep the troubled sky. Sweep 


il. Il. IV. 
See the fields, how yellow ! Now the lads are springing — Then, when day declineth, 
Clusters bright and mellow Maidens blithe are singing — When the mild moon shineth, 
Gleam on every hill. Swells the harvest strain ; Tabors sweetly sound ; 
Nectar fills the fountains, Every field rejoices ; Music softly sounding, 
Crowns the sunny mountains, Thousand thankful voices Fairy feet are bounding 
Runs in every rill, Mingle on the plain, O’er the moon-lit ground, 
Runs in every, every rill. Mingle, mingle on the plain. O’er the moon-lit, moon-lit ground. 
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